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INDUSTRY 


AND 


THE AMERICAN DYE 
Irs EsraBLisHMENT 
PROTECTION 
O much has been written during the 
past two years on the dye situation, 
its influence on various industries more 
or less dependent upon a regular and 
reliable supply of suitable dyes and ar- 
tificial coloring matters, and the desir- 
ability of establishing the manufacture 
of at least the more important and more 
largely used of these very necessary com- 
modities in this country, that, in under- 
taking to contribute more, one feels some 
hesitancy, as such notes must contain 
more or less repetition of what has been 
previously brought before the notice of 
interested parties. However, the subject 
is one of such great importance to the 
national welfare that the writer ventures 
to essay a few comments which may, he 
| trusts, be of some slight interest. 

The subject may, for convenience of 
|handling, be considered from the points 
of view of the various factors bearing 
‘upon the establishment and 
conduct of the industry, and the many 
benefits directly and indirectly accru- 
ing to a nation possessing such busi- 
, hesses in a flourishing condition. We will 
therefore attempt an analysis under head- 
ings as follows: 

The supply of necessary raw materi- 
als. 

Machinery and plant. 

The scientific and technical talent 
available for efficient and practical di- 
rection of the manufacturing processes 
and for research and investigation. 

The difficulties inherent to the busi- 
Ness as compared with foreign establish- 
ments. 


successful 


No. 2 


Raw Marerrats PLENTIFUL 


F the first it has been stated again 

and again that this country is pro- 
ducing quantities of the necessary raw 
materials many times greater than is 
required to fully supply all demands in 
normal times. This is true of some of 
the principal raw materials such as ben- 
zol, toluol, kylol and naphthaline. 
Others, such as anthracene, are not at 
present produced in large quantities as 
there is little or no demand for them. 
But that is only a question of demand, 
and the domestic tar distillers can no 
doubt meet conditions as_ they 
Hence the question of the supply of raw 
materials may be dismissed—it will 
never stand in the way of success. 

Machinery and plant, the next items 
to be considered, are more or less in the 
same category as raw materials. There 
is much apparatus necessary for the con- 
duct of certain chemical operations of a 
special nature which have never been 
manufactured in this country. It is true 
that the large engineering and foundry 
companies have much to develop before 
they are able to produce entirely satis- 
factory products of this nature, but al- 
ready they have shown a most commend- 
able readiness to co-operate with users 
of such apparatus, and the final solution 
of these problems may safely be left in 
their hands. 

With regard to the supply of techni- 
eal and scientific men, who have had ex- 
perience in this line of endeavor, the 
country is not as well supplied as it is 
with raw materials and plants. Of the 
very many extremely able, highly trained 
students and specialists, few have had ex- 
perience in this particular branch of sci- 
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ence, Which, as is well known, has been 
for many years almost entirely in the 
hands of German manufacturers. More- 
over, very little literature of exact 
ture has ever been published on this sub- 
ject and, as there is probably no man- 
ufacturing process more dependent upon 
minor details than the one under consid- 
eration, it stands to reason that an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary 
work must be done before even the most 
ordinary of the various dyes can be made 
of a quality and at a price to com- 
pare favorably with those made by the 
foreign manufacturers, with their years 
of experience and specialization in this 


na- 


research 


line. 

The writer has every confidence in the 
ability of Americans to solve this problem, 
but it will readily be seen that to do so 
will involve considerable time and large 
monetary outlay, for success in a pro- 
ject of this kind is obtained only by ex- 
perience, the gaining of which is often 
very costly. As one manufacturer puts 
it, there are many “tricks of the trade”’ 
to be learned and nothing but time and 
patience will teach them. This is one of 
the reasons why it is necessary to guard 
the manufacturer who is struggling to 
overcome these initial difficulties against 
ruthless competition such as he is likely 
to meet in the future. 

The difficulties inherent in the dye busi- 
ness are partially covered in the forego- 
ing remarks, but aside from them there 
are many common to other industries as 
well, such as higher cost of labor, rent, 
plant and supplies. Above all, is the 
fact that the cost of the majority, if 
not all, of the large foreign plants has 
already been “charged off” out of profits 
of the past, while.an American manu- 
facturer now entering the field has the 
burden of his invested capital to bear, 
making his problem a still harder one to 
solve. 

Attention has often been directed by 
other writers to the direct bearing of this 
subject on the question of national de- 
fense. In view of this it is only neces- 
sary to draw attention to the fact that 
every complete “intermediate” 
potentially a factory suited at short notice 
to produce in large quantities the power- 
ful explosives which the present war has 
shown to be absolutely essential not only 


factory is 
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to offensive but also to defensive opera- 
tions. The preponderance in this line 
which Germany had at the commence- 
ment of war gave her a tremendous ad- 
vantage which it has cost her enemies 
untold losses in men and money to with- 
stand until they were able to create sim- 
ilar factories for their own use. 


Dye Inpustry a NatioNaLt NeEcEssITY 


HE foregoing outline is surely suf- 

ficient to indicate the importance of 
the subject to the country at.large. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the in- 
dustry is so important that a country not 
possessing a well developed and efficient 
share of it is not independent. It 
been contended that to provide protection 


has 


sufficient to enable the domestic manu- 
facturers to compete with the foreign 


factories would enable them to keep up 
the selling prices at exorbitant figures, 
but that is not a reasonable assumption. 
Domestic competition is keen and will 
become keener as the supply becomes 
equal to the demand, the consumer will 
get his dyes at the lowest figure com- 
patible with the cost of American manu- 
facture. Are not other businesses a proof 
of this? Where, for instance, can a bet 
ter or cheaper automobile be bought, even 
in normal times, than in this country, 
and yet, as everybody knows, the pro- 
portion of imported automobiles in this 
country is, and has been, negligible. 

It has been proposed, in lieu of further 


protection, to enact into law an “anti- 
dumping” measure to prevent foreign 


manufacturers from selling their prod- 
ucts, especially their surplus products, 
in this market at too low a figure. It 
is extremely doubtful if such a 
In the first place, 
this country is not altogether innocent 
of such practice, and the passage, or at 
least the attempted enforcement of any 
such law against a foreign nation, would 


course 
would be successful. 


be sure to give rise to diplomatic con- 
troversy without end. Then again, it 
has not been a wholesale “dumping” or 
price-cutting campaign that American 


manufacturers have had to complain of, 
but rather a systematic underselling of 
those products in which they were par 
ticularly interested to their own particu 
lar customers. The profits so sacrificed 
(Continued on page 13) 


















































INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


In the establishment of this depart- 
ment it is our desire to help the consumer 
in buying his products direct from the 
manufacturer or reliable dealer. Accord- 
inly all questions relative to source of 
supply will be answered to the best of 
our ability in an impartial way. 

Furthermore we propose to help in 
any difficulties that may be 
having with dyes and chemical products 
providing that questions do not involve 
simply tests, which can be readily ob- 
tained from those who specialize in such 


consumers 


work. 

We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the department 
for all questions relative to processes, 
etc., will receive the personal attention of 
a chemist who is fully qualified to handle 
the subject. 

In our first issue we mentioned our in- 
tention of establishing this department 
and our offer has already brought two 
inguiries which seem to be of sufficient 
interest to all of our readers to warrant 
publication. For economy of space we 
will omit the customary practice of print- 
ing the irrelevant parts of the letter. 

Question—Can you inform me how I 
can obtain a red stain soluble in alcohol 
which will be impervious to water. I wish 
to use it in refinishing leather goods and 
will use a small amount of shellac in the 
liquid ? 

Answer—There are a few oil soluble 
reds of American manufacture the 
market and these are generally soluble 


on 


in alcohol but in case you cannot obtain 
just what you want you can take a strong 
solution of Fast Red A in water and add 
just enough of a basic red like Fuchsine 
or Satranine to exactly precipitate the 
The end point may be deter- 
mined by dropping a drop of the liquid 
on filter paper, at the beginning the Fast 


acid color. 


Red will form a ring outside the sediment 
or precipitate and if too much basic color 
is present it will form the ring but when 
the precipitation is sharp the precipitate 
will have only clear water surrounding it. 


The precipitate is collected and when 
drained free of water will dissolve in 
alcohol and not be soluble in water. Blue 


shades can be made by using Methyl 
Violet with the basic red and yellower 
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This meth- 
od was used successfully five years ago 
and can éasily be repeated with the dyes 


shades by using Chrysoidine. 


now available. 


Question—How is Nigrosine tested by 


The 


have been able to obtain are all thin greys 


dyeing on wool? best results we 
and blues which wash out and rub. 
Answer—-A wool dyeing is worthless 
as a test for the strength of Nigrosine 
because the dye has little affinity for the 
fibre while any acid dyes added for shad- 
ing purposes their full affinity. 
Tests may be made by colorimetric meth- 
ods or a small batch of paper pulp col- 
ored and fixed with alum and made into 
a sheet will give a comparison. Chrome 
tanned leather may also be dyed _ but 
unless the samples are finished under 


have 


identical conditions the results will be 
misleading. 
THE INDUSTRY AS THE COX- 


SUMER SEES IT 

We believe that America is able to make 
successfully anything that can be made 
abroad. Also, therefore, that our facili- 
ties are as good as any government on 
earth. 

We want America to develop all 
branches of industry to compare favor 
ably, and if possible to discount her for- 
eign neighbors. Then in case of war or 
other disasters, such we have been 
obliged to go through or may be in future, 
we will be “prepared.” ee 

No one can forsee what might happen 
in future years, therefore we should be 
awake and watchful 
latitude, so as not to be taken unawares 
and suffer thereby. 


as 


in every possible 


Present tariff rate is fair, but should 
include all dyestuffs, and all other coal 
tar products. Foreigners procuring pat- 
ents in United States America should be 
compelled to manufacture products in this 
country. 

In England it has always been consid 
ered proper for dyers and finishers to get 
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manufacturers. In America, all concerns 
who employ a chemist are free from this 
sort of thing. I do not believe that any 
of the reputable dye houses would cour 
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Go gunning for prohibitive embargo 
until such time as American industry is 
o its feet. Also a working clause in our 
patent laws that will insure all steps of 
manufacture being conducted on Amer- 
iean soil. 

I think the bogie of the mystery of 
dyestuffs should be dispelled. The major- 
ity of manufacturers are afraid to go after 
the graft proposition because the technical 
features that infest the whole field of dye- 
stuffs make them feel in the dark. 


We believe the articles should be writ- 
ten in simple English, as they will then 
be understood by the technical man and 
the layman. 

With reference to protective tariff we 
should have the tariff high enough to pro- 
tect our industries and what it should be, 
should be ascertained carefully, and the 
tariff fixed on this basis so that after the 
end of the war our Americna factories 
will be able to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. 

We have not bought any color through 
brokers. 

We dealing direct with 
the manufacturer when the quantities are 
large enough to warrant the business be- 
ing a direct manufacturer's business. We 
have no reason to believe that there is any 
graft in the handling of dyes between the 
actual manufacturers and the ultimate 
consumer, although there has been in the 
past few years a large amount of specu- 
lation, but to our knowledge the legiti- 
mate manufacturers have not insisted on 
any of their products being bought at 
fabulous prices through any broker or 


believe in 


dealer. 


DICKS. 


Manufacturers 


Dyestuffs 
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Get all the articles on American dyes 
that you can and boost home industries, 
and this one in particular, it is a new in- 
dustry, and the experience of the last two 
years has taught us a lesson in regard to 
dyestuffs that we shall be a long time in 
forgetting. 

It will take a long time to perfect the 
dyes in the United 
States, and we shall have to be patient 
and for a time we may have to put up 
with the dyes as they are, but I am in- 
formed that the new companies who are 
manufacturing dyes are adding new dyes 
almost every month to the list they have 
already made. 


so-called German 


The idea seems to prevail (and news- 
paper publications have repeatedly cir- 
culated it) that large quantities of dyes 
are being made in this country and that 
are now practically independent of 
Germany. 


we 


Our information is that only a few of 
the high class colors are to be had, and 
these at very high prices. Sulphur black 
is, of course, plentiful, though still very 


high priced. There is need of good 
shades of sulphur blues, red, yellow, 


heliotrope, green, and many other colors. 
To inform the trade accurately as to what 
has been or is being done and by whom, so 
that actual supplies can be had, will ren- 
der an important and acceptable service. 

Also every effort should be made to in- 
duce the American manufacturer of colors 
to make their prices reasonable and be 
content with a fair margin of profit, in 
stead of of them 


have been doing. 


“hogging it” as many 


Co. 


Sales Agents 


302 Broadway, New York 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
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Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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IN BEHALF OF OUR INFANT 
INDUSTRY 


T is unfortunate that the ultimate con- 

sumer cannot be shown the true state 
of the American Aniline Color industry 
for we then would be spared the humilia- 
tion of hearing the over-zealous but mis- 
informed salesperson telling the pros- 
pective customer why the store cannot 
guarantee the colors. We realize that no 
American manufacturers have yet pro- 
duced Vat colors and we also know as a 
fact that their use before the war was con- 
fined to a rather restrigted class of goods, 
but why the lack of these colors should 
be taken as an excuse for an apology for 
the really excellent dyes that are being 
made in this country from domestic ma- 
terials no one but the salesperson and his 
employer can understand. 

The fact cannot be too emphatically im- 
pressed upon the public that when a 
domestic firm produces a dye of a definite 
variety it has identically the properties 
of that dye wherever it may have been 
produced before. Even if the purity of 
the color is below par on account of hasty 
preparation and meager equipment it is 
the shade that rather than the 
fastness. The products of the responsible 
firms that are now manufacturing colors 
are generally above criticism. We have 
seen Victoria Blue, Nigrosine, Sulphur 
Black, Induline, Methylene Blue and 
many other colors that surpass in many 
ways anything that ever came from either 
Germany or Switzerland. 


suffers 


Just as in mechanics or any other con- 
structive art time alone can give the skill 
and finesse that is not to be had in any 
other way, so we may justly expect that 
the next few years will bring us to a height 
of attainment of which we may well be 
proud— providing The Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress does not allow 
the Pro-German element, that has exerted 
so much influence in the past, to balk all 
efforts to give the industry adequate pro 
tection. 

Shall we answer the question “Why 
are the new American dyes not fast?” 


Generally, because the right dves are not 
The 
Khaki of our troops used to be dyed with 
either Sulphur colors or the combination 


being used for the right purposes. 


of metaillic oxides still used for tents 
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and awnings. Some contractors thinking 
only of their own profits used combina- 
tion of Chrysamine, Direct Brown and 
Direct Black and the appearance after , 
little wear has caused much adverse com- 
ment as to American dyes in general, 
Sulphur Black on cotton hosiery cannot 
be surpassed for fastness and has never 
been a scarcity except through holding 
and speculation on the part of consumers, 
vet many used a Direct Black without 
after-treatment in thin slaty shades. Be- 
fore the war the same Direct Black was 
used on half-silk hose with a Formalde- 
hyde after-treatment and held its own be- 
side Developed Blacks. Artificial silk 
hosiery and sweaters are to be seen in 
brilliant made with the whole 
gaudy range of basic dyes; they are un- 
satisfactory in fastness—will someone tell 
us how German dyes would have _ been 
better? 

During the coming week a dealer has 
promised the writer to produce the first 
lot of domestic Patent Blue, which will 
mark a notable point in our progress. Up 
to this time while the simpler dyes were 
being perfected we were always reminded 
by our critics that Patent Blue and Rhod- 
amine must be looked on as unattainable 
for American factories. 
one hurry with the Rhodamine and _ put 
the Rhodamine tinted Dextrine where it 
belongs. 


shades 


Now, let some 


We almost omitted saying that a do 
mestic Primuline has been produced by 
several makers, one sample at least be- 
ing the equal of the old Badische typ 
Primuline A Cone. That opens another 
discussion-types, shall we refer to our 
products as being “as good as the Ger 
man so and so” or shall we some day have 
American standards for our products? 

There are to-day many dyes of a un 
form quality which are often mentioned 
by competing firms for purposes of com- 
parison, vet no organized effort has been 
made toward standardizing the output 
of the various factories. ‘The time is past 


when any small factory can send the 
consumer what it pleases and feel that 
the need for the dve is so acute that the 
user will not dare to complain for fear he 
will not get any more. The large manw 
facturers have their own standards and 
aim to make deliveries in the closest pos- 


sible accord with sample. If they fail 
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in this at all times the reason is generally 
that the output is taken up too rapidly 
to permit aggregating and averaging the 
batches, a very condition for 
uniformity. Many of the smaller factor- 
ies are forced to buy their materials in 
relatively small lots and cannot always 


necessary 


get a steady supply from one source, in 
such cases unsuspected by-products may 
be present and alter the shade of the fin- 
ished product and as none of the raw 
materials are strictly chemically pure 
they are neither in a position to purify 
them nor insist on the grade they should 
Time will adjust these inconve- 
niences but if we have a definite standard 
for each color the goods’ may be sold so 
the consumer will at least know what he is 


using. 


have. 


A Dyrenovuskt SUPERINTENDENT GIVES A 


SUGGESTION ON Dissotvinc Dyrsturrs 


In dissolving dyestuffs, two kinds of 
insolubility are encountered, the dye it- 
self may be difficult to dissolve or else 
there is an insoluble residue that requires 
special treatment. When the dye itself 
gives trouble always stir it to a paste 
with water first, then add hot water and 
boil, if necessary. A residue may either 
be due to an impurity or else to Lime 
and Magnesia in the water. Basic dyes 
are imprived by adding Acetic Acid. Di- 
rect dyes are always benefitted by Phos- 
phate of Soda. Of the acid dyes the 
most troublesome are Fast Red and Azo 
Yellow. Plenty of boiling hot water is 
the best for them. When a basie dye 
has been reduced with salt or glauber 
salt trouble may always be expected. 
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SULPHUR KHAKI 

For the past two months or so there 
has increased demand for sul- 
phur khaki. The trouble in general with 
the dvestuff concerns who are contem- 
plating the manufacture of this particu- 
lar color is that there are so many differ- 
ent shades that to determine what color 
to offer is difhcult. Sulphur khakis have 
run from a very yellowish-brown to a 
greenish-black. 

Sulphur khakis are very complex mix- 
tures which unevenness, streaki- 
ness and other objectionable properties. 


been an 


cause 


It has been found that several sulphur 
khakis were made from the 
sulphur brown which was nothing but 
fused sawdust and sodium sulphide com- 
bination. 

Of late there have appeared on the 
market several sulphur khakis of true 
coal-tar base character which possess 
the same properties as the German sul- 
phur colors which were obtainable previ- 
ous to the war. 

This new khaki has superceded the 
old mixtures which are now gradually 
being eliminated from the market. There 
is a brisk demand for these new khakis 
which have met with 
approval. 

Sulphur khakis that have been after- 
treated with 14 per cent bluestone and 
1, per cent bichromate of soda and a 
slight addition of Acetic Acid have been 
found to stand the washing and soaping 


base of 


the Government’s 


tests very satisfactorily. 
much faster to light. 


Also they are 


The Gates Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 


New York 
340 Hudson St. 


Philadelphia 


205 Chestnut St. 


Paterson 
220 Ellison St. 


General Textile Testing 
Dyestuff and Color Tests 


Microscopic examinations 


Photomicrographs 
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A GET-TOGETHER MOVEMENT 
OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


For the good of all concerned in the 
welfare of the industry there should 
exist a closer spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the small manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and allied products. 

The lack of get-together spirit is in- 
deed lamentable and in many cases it is 
due to nothing more than jealousy. 

The fear that one particular com- 
pany might give out information which 
would benefit another has led to the con- 
sumer being kept in the dark regarding 
actual accomplishments. 

Perhaps the small manufacturer was 
right in this when conditions warranted 
but now that the consumer is desirous of 
purchasing his colors direct and the small 
war-broker is being climinated, the con- 
sumer should be told more about actual 
conditions. 

There seems to be a willingness upon 
the part of the larger manufacturer to 
give this information, for they realize 
by experience that secretiveness does not 
breed a spirit of consumer good-will. 

We all realize fully the difficulties in 
the way of a get-together movement and 
from all 


sug stions sources — should 


prove of value to those 


manufacturers 
who really do want to see the industry 


established on a 


permanent basis. 


\ SuGGESTION 


If instead of each small manufacturer 


sending out a number of inexperienced 


men who take up the valuable time of 


the consumer, they would pool their in 


terests together and send out 


men W ho 


know the industry by experience, the 


constmer would iY saved much 


ANNO\ 
ACE 

If they would establish a sales organ 
ization on a mutual co Ope rative basis it 


would enable them to eliminate many dif 
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ficulties. It would help in the discourage- 
ment of secretiveness and would result in 
the saving of valuable time of both manv- 
facturer and consumer. 

As its is now a representative of a 
small manufacturer with difficulty, gains 
admission into the presence of the man 
who actually does the purchasing and 
then has only three or four colors. to 
otfer 

The that the consumer 
does not happen to be interested in his 
particular and the interview 
simply means the loss of valuable time 
to a particularly busy man. 

The discouraging part is that this hap- 
pens many times in the day, and to the 
consumer this must indeed be particularly 
trving. The usual result is that the rep- 
resentative is informed by the office that 
they are not interested at present. 

Can one blame the consumer for want- 
ing to deal with a well organized com- 
pany with representatives who can offer 
a more complete line? 


him. 
chances are 


colors 


The success of the established manu- 
facturers has been due to a sales force 
composed of capable men who make reg- 
ular systematic calls and have something 
to sell when they do call. 

The consumer will occasionally need 
information regarding processes adapt- 
able to a particular color and the sales 
man should be able to talk intelligently. 

SystTeEM 
We cannot sell dyestuffs to-day by 


averaging so and so many calls each 
week. 

We cannot build up a permanent busi 
ness unless we realize that the time of 
the consumer is valuable and that he will 
greatly appreciate a few moments in the 
dav in which to attend to his particular 
duties. 

One of the most important factors in 
thre industry's SUCCESS IS system 

Systematic manufacture systematic 
purchasing and systematic delivery will 
lhe Ip, but attained 


until the ready co-operation of the con 


success will not be 


Sumer is gained. 
The 


change their methods as conditions have 


small 


manufacturers should 


changed and when they do take up the 


time of a consumer have something to 


sell. 
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The only way this can be accomplished 
is the establishment of a sales organiza- 
tion as outlined, and this can and should 
be done. The consumer can be of much 
assistance in bringing about the accept- 
ance of such a plan, and an appeal by 
them to the manufacturers will result in 
its accomplishment. 


Co-OPERATION FOR COMPETITION 


We are through a critical 
period and conditions in the industry will 
not improve when declared. 
Competition is good for trade but unless 


passing 
peace is 


there is a decided change in the attitude 
of the small manufacturer he will stand 
a mighty poor show. 

Protective tariff is necessary and the 
movement on toot 
to permanently establish the industry, by 


country must see a 


manufacturer co-operation, before we can 


expect much in the way of protection. 


When each manufacturer is 
undersell the other and in the mean time 
laving himself open to over-production. 
we cannot hope to compete with thos: 
other countries which are supported by a 
paternal 


trving to 


government. 
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Let us then as representatives of the 
stand together in 
commercial unity and in the building of 
the industry, work mainly for the in- 


greatest government, 


dustry’s success and not individual gain. 
By the permanent establishment of the 

industry success will be achieved by the 

individuals interested. 

NOTES OF THE TRADE 

that the Butterworth 

Newark, is planning to 

addition 


It is reported 
Judson Co., of 
erect a new one-story factory 
at a cost of about *32,000. 


Llovd Chemical Works, Inc.. of Belle- 
ville. N. J.. has been incorporated with 
>10,000 capital to manufacture dyes and 
chemicals. 


With a few exceptions the market for 
coal-tar dyes and intermediates is notably 
tirmer. 

This pe rhaps is due partly to the ex- 
placed by the United 
States Government for upwards of 13.- 
QOL O00 pounds ot picric acid. 


tensive orders 


Continued on page 14 


THE RECENTLY COMPLETED PLANT OF 


THE METH-O-LENE CO. 


Manufac 


Methylene Green 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Methylene Blue 


TATAMY, PENNA. 


I Violec 


Sole Selling Agents 
81 Fulton Street, New York 
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EXPANSION OF DYESTUFF IN- 

DUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


N reproducing the following article we 
] digress somewhat from our original 
policy of publishing only news of the 
latest moment. 

We were influenced in making an ex- 
ception in this instance by the following 
letter: 

Gentlemen: 

I have read at length the first issue of 
vour weekly publication, and it inter- 
ested me quite a lot indeed. 

You are perfectly right in asking the 
consumer for his opinion, as this is a 
point which is often overlooked. 

I am enclosing a clipping which was 
handed to me through the office, and I 
think vour readers will be interested in 
seeing it. 

You have my letter of 
which I answered vour questions, so you 


June 16, in 


know mv views. 
Very truly yours. 


In response to inquiries for more com- 
plete information on the domestic indus- 
try than that given in the article on dye- 
tuff United States, 


i production in the 
which appeared in Commerce Reports for 


Mav 14, 1917, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce on June 6 sent 
forms to all manufacturers of dyestuffs 


known to the Bureau, requesting their co- 
operation in securing more accurate re 
tur Practically the whole industry 
responded, the « few 


firms 


xceptions being a 

those 
and not in a position to calcu 
Of 108 forms 


and 


minor just’ beginning 


operations 


ate their probable output. 


filled in and returned, all but three show 
detail the capital invested and the 
rief monthly production, and occa 
onally the quality of product manufac 
tured by each firm, with frequent nota 
Lic ndicating the lines of experimental 
re Aare] now bye iy conduc te d with a view 
fo further deve loyorne nt Qn the remain 
ny three forms reasons were given whiy 
or partial information was available 
Notice received during the year state 


that 1% firm hiave vone out of business 
or disc QO! tinued thie revcannuid sae ftire ol dye 

stuffs ‘Ten others have been eliminated 
! consolidations or absorbed by holding 
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companies. An increasing tendency is 
shown in the industry to an amalgamation 
of interests among certain plants making 
crudes and intermediates with others pro- 
ducing finished dyestuffs, which will prob- 
ably result in a more extended variety of 
colors at a decreasing cost of production. 
Several instances are noted where two or 
more allied corporations have apparently 
pooled their interests to facilitate the 
manufacture and marketing of their prod- 
ucts, while one recent amalgamation in- 
cludes some of the largest plants in the 
country. 

Many of these great corporations have 
branches in various cities of the United 
States. and a few have established agen- 
cies in Latin-American capitals and_ in 
London, Paris and Shanghai. 

The capital stock given on 90 forms 
aggregates $158,9138,650. According to 
notices of very recent incorporations, 22 
new enterprises have a total capital of 
$4,112,000, making the total investment 
in the industry $163,025,650, as far as 
actual figures are available. This amount 
does not include the capital invested in 
dvestuff production by 10 firms, some of 
which are just beginning operations, 
while others state that they are not in- 
corporated and have no capital stock, but 
are amply financed, or are owned by a sin- 
gle individual. These plants will prob- 
ably be in full operation by 1918 and 
add several million dollars capital to the 
dvestuff industry. Another difficulty en- 
countered in) computing the total capi 
fact that a 
firms which formerly manufactured only 


talization is the number of 
explosives or a general line of chemicals 
state that their dyestuffs are by products 
of recent development and that it is im 
possible to draw a line of demarcation to 
determine just what portion of their capi 
tal is invested in color production. No 
effort has therefore been made to supply 
these 
rate data 
that the 


invested in the 


missing figures. Uf full and aceu 


were obtainable, it) is) believed 


recent estimate of S200 000,000 


domestic dyvestull indus 


try, published in one of the trade jour 


nals, would be too conservative 


‘Twenty one of these corporations have 


invested from #LOOO 000 to #2 1.000.000 


each, and LO others have ae apt il ranging 


from FLOOO00 to STSOO000 


From figures submitted by iaaneufac 
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CV is 
ation turers the following totals of monthly perimental stage. many products being 
aking production for the current year have manufactured on a semi-commercial scale, 
. pro- been compiled: with processes not fully developed and 
prob- qualities not vet standardized In the 
ty of Firms case of the larger groups or amalgama 
ile: — Products. Pounds. tions. the proper co-ordination of multi- 
WOOF ae elec ple phases of manufacture is being 
ently Benzol, toluol and some slowly perfected. The limited capital 
the xvlol and phenol..a@ 1,240,350 and productive capacity of newer |} lants 
prod- Benzol, toluol, natural tre quently limit their operations t tl 
. and ‘synthetic ph filling of actual orders without any at 
n the lone: sithiacrit tempt to carry their products in stov 
and some xvlol, cu- In round numbers, the +0 estimates 
have mol and amylene.. 6,181,600 the monthly output of manufacturers otf 
nited 24 Intermediates SOc ire 10,420,600 inte rmediates range trom 1.000 to 2.000.- 
16 Artificial colors ...... 5,000,000 , 
igen- 13 Vegetable dvestuffs and YUU po inds each. The monthly produ 
din extracts (including tion of three factories reaches seve 
some tanning extracts) figures. and that of 15 others is expressed 
aed not stated separately. 8,183,500 in six figures. Some of the fact arn mak 
iz to a Gallons. only the intermediates required for their 
S, 22 own consumption in producing finished 





al of [he above returns were submitted colors, some manufacture in excess of 








neaath voluntarily and are as nearly complete as their own needs. while the efforts of 
eli can be obtained by correspondence. For others are confined to a line of inter 
ount general purposes, they are fairly repre- mediates only. The major portior of the 
a te sentative of the industry as a whole. total output of intermediates is - ie 
— though faulty from a statistical stand- ably consumed in the dyestutf industry 
Sia point since, as stated, no returns were re- although a large amount. especially tris 
a ceived from several minor firms so re- — trotoluol. the cate of x 
hel cently established as to be unable or un- plosives. Sac st t reas 
ale willing to go into details of product and the variety of intermediates 
ail output, but whose combined production cals produced in this country for makir 
aaa for the remainder of the calendar year colors. Dyestutf manufactur rs are now 
the would constitute only a small percentage produc ing lara juantities ok takaidiiin s 
pee of the whole. In some instances the tig resorcin, xvlidine dianisid . | 
‘api- ures for benzol are in excess of the mine, diphenvlamine. tolidin 

af amount used in the production of syn benzaldehyde. benzylehloride, nitrober 
eal thetic phenol. In this connection, it may rol. nitrotoluol, H-acid. pl ; 
sale be interesting to compare the above with — nilic. sultanilie and naphthior icids 
we published estimates by a leading author naphthosulf wids, 1 wwhtlirlen s 

im | ity on the subject that out of an approxi wids and 1 5 : 
as tia mate benzol production tor 1917 of 220, Schactfer’s salt. y 
api 000,000) pounds only 37,000,000 pounds — laniline and numerous others 

Ny would be used for dyes; and a present \ glacial acetic acid } 
yph indicated consumption — ot 12,000,000 pacitv Is expected bew 

a pounds of naphthalene per annum in the September, and will | reates 
cal manufacture of intermediates issistance to tl ndust 7 

000 \s stated by some of the larger firms, he « 
dus it is, of course, ditheult if not impossible manufacturers of finis oar 

our to vive the exact amount of each article rate 4,000,000 pounds 

produced month by month, as the pro pounds annually, individual outputs rar 
ave duction varies according to the market Ine from oO to wer. 3 pour Is 
000 Che demand for certain colors remains eacl Chis does not in lud inv estima 
nine constant, while others are discontinued trom one plant of ¢ tvst mag 
tnd the intermediates required in their whose entrance into tl nadustra vie s 

fac manufacture ire diverted to other pur been hire tnced to tl ra i 2 1 scour 


poses The industry is still in the ex of smaller projects orga 
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in full operation. The total shown in- 
cludes only the figures given by the fac- 
tories of actual*production for the cur- 
rent calendar vear and makes no allow- 
ance for many plants now in course of 
construction which will soon be produc- 
ing colors on a commercial scale, nor for 
the output of many dyes still in the ex- 
perimental stage. These facts leave no 
doubt that our present annual domestic 
output greatly exceeds in quantity the en- 
tire consumption of artificial colors in 
the United States during the year 1914, 
estimated at 60,000,000 pounds, and is 
probably equivalent to the current an- 
nual consumption, which is considerably 
in excess of that for 1914. The returns 
further show beyond all question that a 
vast amount of technical talent and na- 
tive inventive genius are now being con- 
centrated on experimental research to 
perfect processes of production, improve 
quality, and enlarge the variety of dves 
so as to include not only the more com- 
plex currently used in 
Europe but possible new ones. 


known colors 

Coal-tar dyes in a variety of colors 
suitable for leather, textiles, straw, paper, 
inks, stains, pigments, varnishes, waxes, 
feathers, furs and for many other pur- 
poses are now regularly obtainable from 
domestic sources. Several manufacturers 
carry full lines of direct, acid, basie, 
chrome, oil, and sulphur colors, while 
others confine their efforts to improving 
and extending their output of particular 
groups. Prominent among the colors pro- 
duced are nigrosines, indulines, triphenyl- 
methane dyes, safranines, cosines, chryso 
idines, rhodamines, rosanilines, direct fast 
reds, browns and yellows for cotton, fast 


chrome colors for wool, Sudan colors, 


basic violets. svnthetic indigo and indi 
votines., alkali blues for the silk and 
woolen industries and also for the litho 
yraphic trade, metanil yellow, methyl 


violet, methylene blue, benzopurpurine, 


benzo sky blue, primuline, naphthol 


green, rose bengale, galloeyvanine, and 


special chrome and khaki colors. 


Considerable attention is being given 


by about a dozen firms to developing as 


rapidly as the requisite intermediates 


are available thie triphenyl-methane 


dyes, particularly fuchsine, methyl vio 
let, methylene blue, magenta, and mala 
chite green Their output of many of 
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these colors was not separately stated 
by some of the factories. The itemized 
figures given by only a few of the plants, 
however, show a monthly production of 
this series of colors amounting to 62,200 
pounds. Of this quantity 18,200 pounds 
represent methyl violet and 13,450 
pounds methylene blue. ‘Two manufac- 
turers specialize on the needed inter- 
mediates for these dyes. 

There is a largely increased produc- 
tion and variety of reds, vellows, and 
searlets, prominent 
parareds for the printing trade, lithol red 
R, paramagenta, croceines, fast red Bor- 
deaux for wool, acid reds and scarlets, 
wool Biebrich 
vellow, metanil yellow, chrome orange, 
and brilliant orange. 
fast reds, blues, greens, vellows, blacks, 


among them being 


scarlet, scarlet, chrome 


A wide range of 


and grays for cotton is also‘available. 

Colors now produced on a commercial 
scale that were not made in this country 
until recently are alizarin blues, browns, 
and vellows for calico printing, and for 
wool; paracolors for lakes or pigments, 
vat dves (sometimes called indigoids ) for 
cotton shirtings and ginghams, synthetic 
indigo, rhodamine, patent blue, and 
Biebrich scarlet. 


Prants Can InNcrREAsSE Ovurrur as 
DemManp WarRANTS 


Present production and new develop- 
ments contemplated include blacks and 
greens in natural colors for calico print- 
ers, a special logwood blue, special mor- 
dants for dyeing new shades in direct 
cotton colors, khaki dyes, cuteh, archil, 
and logwood extracts, and cudbear pow 
dered, orange, and lemon flavines, Osage 
orange in a variety of shades, American 
sumac extract, indigotin, and natural in 
digo shades. It is) stated by several 
plants that their output depends on the 
domestic demand, ample facilities being 
available for a largely Increased produc 
tion at any time. Some operate at half 


while others — are 


capacity, running 


twenty-four hours a day. 

One firm is making sulphur brown 
(not a coal-tar product) on an extensive 
seale, while another company is) produc 


ing mineral colors in’ standard shades 
for wool, 
Soluble 


pigment brown, lakes in all the principal 


Prussian blue, Chinese blue, 
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colors, paratoners, dry colors, and dyes 
for lake makers are specialties handled 
by different manufacturers. 

The urgent demand for photographic 
developers since the war began has 
greatly stimulated the production of hy 
droquinone, p-amidophenol, metol, ami- 
dol. and reducin. Single firms report 
monthly outputs of 1,000 to 15,000 
pounds each of hydroquinone. 

Manufacturers of coal-tar by-products 
are also marketing quantities of salicylic 
particularly 
phenace- 


acid and its derivatives 
acetyl-salicylic acid (aspirin) 
tine, acetphenetidin, acetanilide, and 
other medicinals. 

One maker of intermediates is produc- 
ing the synthetic perfumes nerolin and 
Another firm includes vanil- 
lin, used in flavoring extracts, in its list 


bromelia. 


of products, and also saccharin. 


The most striking feature brought out 
on the forms filled in by the dyestuff 
manufacturers is the marvelous growth of 
the industry and the plans in process of 
formation for its continued expansion in 
both domestic and foreign fields. 

Announcement has been received of 
the entrance into the dyestuff industry 
of the leading company manufacturing 
explosives, fully equipped with a chemi- 
cal and engineering statf, plants, and 
laboratory facilities, and an adequate 
commercial organization to meet the de- 
Other 
new plants in process of construction or 
to begin operations before 1918 are two 


mand for colors on a vast seale. 


for coal-tar crudes, one for anthracene, 
one tor glacial acetic acid, four new 
buildings for aniline dyes, one for chry 
soidine and methylene blue, one for nigro 
sine, induline and magenta, and one for 
A producer of direct, 
acid, and chrome colors expects to double 
his present output of nearly half a mil 
lion pounds annually 


One plant 


nigrosine only. 


inside of twelve 
months. making methylene 
dyes is planning to double its capacity, 
two others making aniline colors will also 
double their capacity shortly, one manu 
tacturer expected to have patent blue and 
fuchsine on the market after July, one 
of the larger corporations is now making 
auramine and lanafuchsine on a small 
scale and installing equipment for their 
output, and 


increased another contem 
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plates the manufacture of primuline in 
considerable quantity. <A 
high-grade colors for silk is enlarging his 
factory and contemplates the early pro 


producer of 


duction of safranine and a suitable plant 
for the extensive manufacture of aniline 
dyes. 

Notations on a very large proportion 
of the forms returned show that experi- 
mental research is in progress on a great 
variety of products that are now being 
manufactured on a semi-commercial scale 
with a view to increasing production as 
the processes are worked out in the dif- 
ferent establishments. 

Foreign trade opportunities published 
in Commerce Reports during the past few 
months from agencies in Norway. 
Brazil. 


Spain, 

from 
India, indicate foreign fields awaiting ex- 
ploitation in this line. while recent sales 


Venezuela. and several 


of such products have been made in En- 
gland. 


Dves and dyestuffs exported from the 
United States during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, were valued at 311.- 
710,887 as compare d with $5.102,002 for 
1916. Beginning with July 1, 1917, the 
classification for monthly statements of 
exports will include under dyes and dye- 
stuffs the subdivisions. aniline dyes, log- 
wood extract, and all other shown sepa- 
rately. 
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Continued from page 3 


by the foreign makers in order to embar- 


rass their American competitors have 


been made up many times over from the 


high prices exacted for those products 
over which they exercise complete control 
either by reason of existing patents, trade 
secrets or monopoly of manufacture 
Chere is only one procedure which will 


result in thre business bye Ing built to l 
size compatible with the needs of t 
country and that is the fullest protection 


after caretul consideration and investiga 
tion, not by politicians, but by a commit 
tee or Commission composed of the busi 


scientific suthorities in this 


ness) and 


branch of trade 


For the good of America, mav this be 


consummated 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Continued from page 9 

The Walker 

been incorporated in Dover, Delaware. 

with a capital of 310.000. It is the in 

company to manutacture 


Chemical Company has 


tention of the 
chemicals, a list of which will appear in 
as the products are per 
fected and placed upon the market. 


the REPORTER 


The National Chemical 
poration has been formed to manufacture 


< 
ind sell 


Products Cor 


dvestutts, chemicals and allied 

It is reported that the capital 
thing in excess otf *2.500,000. 

The Impertecu Chemical Co., has been 
incorporated with *200.000 capital and 
will engage themselves in the manufacture 

chemicals. 

A company has been formed in Brook- 
yn, New York, with a capital of $10,000 
to manufacture and sell chemicals and 
products close lv allied to the industry. 


Natural 


bye en 


tefining Co.. has 
incorporated in Newark, New 
Jersey, with a capital of $200,000 with 
which they intend to manufacture chemi- 
cals and allied products. 


Products 


The Barnes ( ooper Chemical Works, 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated 
with a total capital stock fully paid in 
of 30.000 to chemicals, 


dves and other allied products. 


manufacture 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
THAT ARE ACTUALLY 
OBTAINABLE 

Wie ygest to our readers that they 
earelully preserve these Jists, as in their 
complete form they will yive i full and 
complete record of the ource of upply 

Oyestufis and chemicals manufac 
red or handjed by reputable American 


BALrE &. FULLER & CO,, IN 


hur Isgrows Khaki Call shaadle 


} 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 
244 Madison Ave., New York 


Aniline Colors 


Direct colors: for cotton, union goods, 
Cle: 


Erie Black Gxoo 
Niagara Blue 2B 
viagara Dark Blue 8R 
Niagara Blue DB 
Ammaco Direct Blue 3B 
Erie Brown C 

Erie Brown GR 

Direct Brown T 

Erie Green WT 

Ammaco Direct Green WB 
Erie Green MT 

Erie Orange 2R 

Benzo Purpurine 4B W 
Congo Red 4B 

Niagara Garnet R 
Ammaco Primuline WB 
Niagara Violet BW 
Niagara Fast Yellow F 
Niagara Yellow KM 
\mmaco Chloramine Yellow WB 
Ammaco Delta Red 2B 





Sulphur Colors 


For cotton, fast to washing, crossdye- 
ing, ete.: 


Sulphur Black F Cone Paste 
Sulphur Black Sap Powder 
Sulphur Blue Paste 
Sulphus Blue Sap 

Sulphur Direct Navy Blue 
Sulphur Brown 2G 
Sulphur Brown Sap 
Sulphur Brown WF 
Sulphur Brown LY Cone 
Sulphur Green Sap 
Sulphur Yellow BW 
Sulphur Khaki all Shades 


Acid Colors 


For wool, silk, leather, lake making, 


ete.: 


suffalo Black NBR 
suffallo Black 1OB 
Buffalo Black SB 
sjuffalo Black 8G 
buffalo Black RB 
Nmmaco Acid Black TR 
Buffalo Black AR 

\cid Black 4A B 
buffalo Past Blue it 
buffalo Cyanone Si 
Pricluline 
Itesorcine Brown 


Vininaed 


srown 

Ncid Giareen 1 
Oranpe A Cone 
Oranpe S Com 
Oranpe 2G Crystal 
srifliant Searlet Hl 


Nylidine Seartet 


Oct yl 


Fast 
Searl 
Azo 
Bult: 
\zo 


Buff: 
Buff: 
Buff: 
Buff 
Woo 
Cloth 
( lot] 
Croc 
Lani 
\cid 
Buff 
Bufl 
Woo 
\z0 
Me { 


Indi 


Indi 
Azo 
Bril 
Crow 
Am; 
Aci 
Aci 
Vie 
Wo 


Nev 
Pat 
Me 
Me 
Au 
Rh 
Rh 
Ma 


Ga 
OE 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 


Ch 


1917 


AL 


ods, 


3 
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Fast Red S Cone 
Scarlet BR 

Azo Rubine Extra 
Buffalo Fast Crimson R 
\zo Bordeaux 


Buffalo Fast Fuchsine ID 
Buffalo Fast Fuchsine G 
Buffalo Fast Fuchsine R 
Buffalo Fast Fuchsine 6B 
Wool Red 40F 

Cloth Red G 

Cloth Red R 

Croceine Searlet Moo 
Lanacyl Violet M 

\cid Violet 

Buffalo Violet 4B 

Buffalo Fast Violet B 
Wool Yellow Ex Cone 
\zo Yellow \ 5W 
Metanil Yellow 1955 


A. K. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
644 Greenwich St., New York 
Acid Dyes 
Indigo Extract BF 


(made from Synthetic Indigo) 


Induline AK 

Azo Rubine 

Brilliant Scarlet 

Croceine Scarlet 
Amaranth 

Acid Wool Orange Paste 
Acid Wool Yellow Paste 
Victoria Blue B 

Wool Green S 


Basic Dyes 


New Fast Blue RS 

Patent! Phosphine GG 

Methylene Blue O Concentrated 
Methyl Violet KA 

\uramine O 

Rhodamine B Extra 

Rhodamine 6G Extra 

Malachite Green AK 


Chrome Colors 


Gallocyanine 200; Paste 

Flag Blue 

Chrome Fast Black PWRIL. Concentrated 
Chrome Fast Yellow G 

Chrome Fast Yellow O 


Dire el Colors 


Chrysophenine 
Sulphur Dyes 


Alpha Black 

Zeta Black 

Sulphur Brown BE 
Sulphur Cuteh Be 
Sulphur Khaki BEY 
Sulphur Khaki BRB 
Sulphur Goreen BE 

feta Blue, Green Shade 
feta Blue, Red Shack 


( 
( 
( 
Ciba Violet B 10°; Paste 
( 
( 
( 
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Vegetable Dyes 


Fustie Extract 
Logwood Extract 


Logwood Crystals 
Hematime Crystals 


Super Hematine 

Sumac Extract 

Colorless Sumac I.xtract 
Quercitron Extract 

Quadruple English Archil Extr 


Fast Fat Dyes 


The se dyes are made expressi¥ for us 


by the Soe letyv of Chemical Industr 


Basle, Switzerland: 


iba Synthetic Indigo 2 P 
iba Blue 2B 51 Paste 
iba Blue 2 BD 1677 P 


iba Violet B 100 Pow 
iba Blue Green Shade 


ibanon Olive B Paste 


INTERMEDIATES 
Nitro Toluol 
Dinitro Toluol 
Meta Toluylene Diamine 
Diamine Develope r Crystals 


Toluidine 


Aniline Oil 
Para Phenylene Diamine 


Oxide of Iron 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS, inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 


Natural and Synthetic 


Indigo Extract 
Indigo Paste 


For Cotton 


@_@a> 


SALES OFFICE 
$22 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WORAS 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. inc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


LHLHULAIUULULUVUUUUNUILLU IIL 


THE LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


AND 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 


WU HANIULUULUVNUVAG HANAFI 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNA 14 KANSAS CITY 
FACTORIES: 


BROOKLYN MARCUS HOOK 


BUFFALO 
WAPPINGERS FALLS 








